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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



The Pearl. Edited by Charles G. Osgood, Jr. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1906. 

A Good Short Debate between Winner and Waster. Edited by Sir 
Israel Gollancz. London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. 

Within the last fourteen years the study of Middle English literature 
has been furthered by a series of editions of the most important aUiterative 
poems in inexpensive, carefully annotated form. Osgood's Pearl (which was 
preceded by the edition of Gollancz, 1891) has been followed by Gollancz' 
editions of Patience, 1913, The Parliament of the Three Ages, 1915, and 
Winner and Waster, 1920, Bjorkmann's Mart Arthure, 1915, Hanford and 
Steadman's Death and Liffe, 1918, and Robert J. Menner's Purity (i.e., 
Cleanness), 1920. Thus only a few of the most interesting texts, such as 
The Siege of Jerusalem, St. Erkenwald, and Gawain and the Green Knight, 
remain inedited. Of the editions cited Osgood's Pearl, which is extensively 
used in colleges and universities and which received only brief mention in 
the philological journals at the time of its appearance, and Gollancz' Winner 
and Waster deserve attention because their defects emphasize certain 
important principles of text-editing. 

In Professor Osgood's Pearl the Introduction concisely and interestingly 
discusses such subjects as the manuscript, date, dialect, origins, and literary 
qualities of the poem. Though one might cavil at some of the judgments 
there expressed, especially, in view of Professor Schofield's well-established 
arguments, at the autobiographical interpretation of the poem, and at the 
editor's easy acceptance of Trautmann's "proof" of identity of authorship 
of Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, Cleanness, and Patience {Anglia, I, 
109-46), this introduction is in the main satisfactory. Osgood's treatment 
of the text, also, is sound. His footnotes give all the readings of earlier 
editions and the emendations suggested by scholars, but his text generally 
follows the manuscript scrupulously, making only minor alterations. In 
but one case does he attempt a violent alteration: in line 197 he changes 
beau uiys to bleaunt of biys. There is obviously no likelihood that the 
manuscript reading is a mistake for a phrase so entirely different in appear- 
ance. Hence in making it the editor is really rewriting his text rather than 
attempting to restore an original reading. By a series of oversights Professor 
Osgood has failed to make the best connections with the edition of Gollancz. 
Thus the emendation besternays, line 307, was suggested by Gollancz (p. 115 
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of his edition) but is not credited to the earlier editor. Again in his note 
to line 115 Osgood states that GoUancz in an article accepted Morris' defini- 
tion of strothe but does not say that in his edition GoUancz rejected that 
meaning and offered a new one (p. 111). The note to line 459 is interesting: 
"naule. G., regardless of phonology, Sense or poetic delicacy, renders 'navel' 
(OE. nafola)." The meaning of the remark so far as it affects phonology 
is not clear, because naule is easily derived from OE. nafola, but cannot 
phonetically be derived from OE. nosgel (Osgood's etymon). The editor's 
ideas of "poetic delicacy" were evidently the guiding force of his choice; 
"navel " is undoubtedly right. In other cases, particularly in the explanation 
of difficult words. Professor Osgood has silently rejected meanings given by 
GoUancz which are decidedly preferable to his own: e.g., it is inconceivable 
that whatei (1. 1041), riming with faie^ (1. 1038) and date? (1. 1040), is 
wati, preterite of the verb to be. Perhaps GoUancz' interpretation is 
far-fetched, but at least it is phonetically possible. Possibly the word 
is ON. hvetja, "to incite," which according to a remark by Egilsson, s.v. 
hvata, seems to have had a "Norwegian" form in a. In his glossary Osgood 
gives for agrete (1.560) "for the job" without indicating its etymology; 
GoUancz (p. 120) refers it to the Old French d gret, "according to mutual 
agreement." 

In the Glossary, however, lies the great weakness of Professor Osgood's 
edition. Though the fullness of its references and the statement of deriva- 
tions are admirable features, the meanings assigned to words are entirely 
unreliable. Of course the majority of the words are correctly defined. But 
inserted among the correct definitions are many meanings ad locum. Con- 
sequently a person not thoroughly familiar with Middle English (and only 
such a person needs a glossary) would by using this glossary fail to see the 
figurative and even at times violently wrenched meanings which the author 
of Pearl employed. Thus apert means primarily "openly," not "frankly"; 
balke means "the strip of implowed land between two fields," not "mound 
(ofagrave)"; 6oMe means "bold," not "shameless" (!); fe^/Me means "build," 
not "cause to spring up"; c}iere means "face," not "demeanor"; consciens 
means "consciousness," not "conviction"; dylle means "dull, foolish," 
not "slow"; empryse means "enterprise," not "glory"; faste means "fast, 
firm," not "hard" or "in haste"; flei means "floor of a haU," not "ground"; 
frayne means "ask," not "desire"; grow means "grow," not "issue"; 
kdden means "speech, voice," not "sound of many voices"; mete means 
"food," not "act of eating"; etc. It is interesting to note that in one case 
at least Dr. Menner has observed this defect of Osgood's glossary; in com- 
menting on Osgood's translation of a passage he says: "But this interpreta- 
tion necessitates a violent wrenching of the meaning of endure, which means 
not 'avaU' or 'be equal to a task' (Osgood's glossary) but 'suffer, bear'" 
{Purity, p. 73). The ultimate force of a word in a given passage may be 
that stated by Professor Osgood, but it may have reached that meaning 
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through gome figure or extension which the reader of the poem should feel. 
In addition to this gravest fault, there are many minor slips in the Glossary: 
e.g., page 109, OF. on efen should read OE. on efen; page 111, stecan should 
be stecian; page 122, the derivation of comfort is omitted; page 174, restay 
.... pres 3 pi. restayed, should read pret. In other cases Professor Osgood 
gives dubious etymologies: e.g., dj/je and derbe are probably English rather 
than Scandinavian in derivation, and ruful is probably EngUsh rather than 
French. Two words of the form breme appear; they are one word, from 
OE. breme meaning "famous," then "proud," "self-assertive." A remark 
appended to the definition of lede, "man," "used to address a dependent or 
an inferior," is probably wrong: the word is applied to Gawain in Gawain 
and the Green Knight, line 540. 

Aside from the minor errors just noted, observation of Professor Osgood's 
glossary shows the necessity of giving primary meanings of words and, in 
cases where a secondarj', derived, or figurative meaning is necessary, of 
stating that only after the primary meaning. 

Professor GoUancz' edition of Winner and Waster is the third of his 
series of "Select Early English Poems." Like its predecessors, it contains 
a preface which discusses manuscript, authorship, date, and similar subjects. 
It then gives text, translation, notes, and glossary. In the various parts 
of the book Professor GoUancz has done much to make this striking poem 
understandable. But his treatment of the text is quite out of keeping with 
his previous work as editor and directly contradictory to the principles 
set down in the books on text-criticism and followed by the best modern 
editors. To put the matter briefly: in a poem of 503 liaes he has made some 
130 emendations. Moreover, as the manuscript readings are not recorded 
at the foot of the pages, but on two unnumbered sheets near the end of the 
book, the reader cannot readily see how much the editor has deviated from 
his manuscript in any given place. Professor GoUancz justifies his free 
treatment of this text by certain statements in his Preface (p. 1): "The 
scribe must have copied Wynnere and Wastoure from a manuscript iUegible 
in many parts. A minute study has revealed an unexpectedly large number 
of errors due to corruption, misreading, substitution of words and other 

causes The task of dealing with the many errors has necessitated 

very bold treatment of the text, as may be seen from the long list of emenda- 
tions." Let us see whether so large a number of emendations was necessary. 

In many cases Professor GoUancz introduces an emendation apparently 
for metrical reasons: e.g., line 26, and japes [can] telle; line 73, ane hat[e]JiiR 
beste (MS hatlfull); line 77, in quart[e]res foure; line 158, with bokel[e]s 
twayne; line 194, bow[e]men many; line 266, in wyntt[e]res nyghttis; line 
340, quart[e]red swannes. The first four and the sixth of these as they 
appear in the manuscript contain five syllables (including final e). Are 
five syllables too few for a second half-line ? Apparently not, for Professor 
GoUancz has allowed half-lines of five syllables to stand in his text in lines 
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46, 52, 61, 156, 157, 179, 335, 476, and many others. In the fifth case four 
syllables seem to be too few. Yet in lines 65, 144, 356 we find but four 
syllables. Perhaps it is not number of syllables that determines Professor 
GoUancz' action, but arrangement. As any possible arrangement of syllables 
seems to be found in alliterative poetry, however, it is certainly not justifiable 
to alter a text for that reason. If grammatical considerations caused Professor 
GoUancz to insert the e in such cases, he does not follow them consistently; 
note wondres (1. 84), prechours (1. 169), boded (I. 182). In other cases Pro- 
fessor GoUancz seems to have emended to "restore" alliteration to a Une. 
Examples are lines 79, 121, 314, 369, 386. Two objections may be made to 
this practice: (1) as practically all alliterative poems contain some lines 
lacking in alliteration it may be that authors regarded themselves as free to 
insert such a line occasionally; (2) though a clever editor can alter one word 
so as to make alliteration, he can have no certainty that he has altered the 
right one or that he has chosen the right synonym for it; hence such emenda- 
tions perhaps improve a poem but do not restore the author's reading. In 
other cases GoUancz has emended so as to get two alliterations in the first 
half-line: e.g., in line 266 he changes In playinge and in loakinge to In 
[vn-axl]inge and in wakynge; in line 277 he inserts te, And thou wolle[te] to the 
tauerne. See also lines 125, 132, 177. Yet he leaves lines 103 and 476 with 
but a single alliteration in each half-line. Any acquaintance with alliterative 
verse shows that such half-lines are not infrequent, and hence emendation 
is entirely unwarranted. In a third type of cases GoUancz apparently does 
not recognize a permitted alliteration of c with g, and s with sch, and emends, 
as in line 275 (see K. Schumacher, Studien iiber den Stabreim in der m.e. 
Alliterationsdichtung, p. 129) and line 400 (compare 1. 436 where he has 
retained the s, sch alliteration). It is to be remarked that Professor GoUancz 
emended for the same reasons in his second edition of Parlement; cf. lines 
106, 113. If the purpose of emendation is to restore the text as the author 
wrote it, alteration is not justifiable in cases of the sort considered above. 

In another series of cases Professor GoUancz changes the tense of a verb 
so as to avoid the alternation of the preterite and the historical present. 
Thus in line 37 he changes threpen to threped; Une 125, send to sendes; Une 
177, semyde to semyth; line 187, knewe to knowe; etc. If Professor GoUancz 
applies this principle to his edition of Gawain and the Green Knight he will 
have a busy time regularizing tenses. As a matter of fact in Winner and 
Waster he occasionally leaves this mixture of tenses, e.g., in lines 121, 122. 
A casual reading of fourteenth-century literature shows that the authors 
used historical presents interchangeably with preterites. 

In many instances where the text gives inteUigible meaning Professor 
GoUancz emends because he thinks he can improve the sense: e.g., in lines 5 
and 6 he changes wyk to loyUe and wyse to toyli; yet "For now all is wit and 
wile that we deal with, wise words and sly," gives good sense. In line 22 
he changes wroghte to writen though the poet's use of the expression words 
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vyrought is verified by line 25. In line 10 he changes when he hore eldes, which 
looks like an old idiomatic phrase, "when he grows old and hoar," to the 
sophisticated when he hore for eld es. In line 15 he inserts no unnecessarily 
(again modernizing) ; for boyes is used contemptuously as in Pearl 806, and 
Piers the Plowman, B. XI, 197; while hlode probably means "courage." 
In line 55 alle is changed to als I very improbably. Alle means the people 
in general, members of the two armies and others, who would naturally 
prefer peace to war. The emendation makes it necessary to understand 
line 69 as meaning that as the dreamer watched some one raised up the 
cabin. In line 79 out makes perfect sense; the beasts were from the English 
coat of arms. In line 83 kynge is preferable to knyghte; the dreamer 
recognized the king from the besants on the cabin. Neither he nor the reader 
is in the least interested in the identity of the herald. In line 108 the altera- 
tion of jis (which, despite the note, makes natural sense) to y serue is 
obviously improper. Perhaps the poet would have written y serue had he 
thought of it, but certainly we have no reason to suppose that he did. In 
line 134 the MS reading kynge ryche makes sense; GoUancz' reading is more 
pointed, but it is unnecessary. In line 137 segge is doubtless addressed to 
the reader and need not be plural. Space limitations forbid giving more 
examples of unnecessary emendations. In the largest number of cases the 
manuscript reading can be made to give intelligible sense.* 

In a few places, however, the manuscript is unsatisfactory, and in these 
Professor GoUancz has given very ingenious and probable emendations; 
indeed he cannot be praised too highly for such emendations as those by 
means of which he has given point and meaning to the descriptions of the 
banners. In line 144 bulks for bibulles, in line 157 galegs for galeys are almost 
certainly restorations of the author's text. 

Brilliant as some of these emendations are and grateful as all students 
of Middle English literature must be to the man who made them, they do 
not justify the many unnecessary alterations made in the text of Winner 
and Waster. In fact this edition is a relapse to the free methods of text- 
editing of an earlier period or of such contemporary scholars as Holthausen. 
Our experience with the text of Beowulf and other frequently edited poems 
has shown that when we do not understand a passage the fault is more 
probably with us than with the manuscript; and hence only when we have 
the strongest reasons for supposing a scribal error should we emend. Some 
of us think we shouldn't do so even then. As such texts as Winner and 
Waster will never be read by anyone but a scholar, why not print the text 
diplomatically and in notes suggest emendations ? 

University of Chicago ^- ^- Hulbeet 

1 Dr. J. M. Steadman, Jr., calls my attention to the tact that in a number of 
instances the emendations adopted by GoUancz were suggested by Schumacher (op. dt., 
pp. 174-75) but are not credited to him. These appear in 11. 94, 132, 277, 369, 471. 
For other defects in GoUancz" edition, in particular a surprisingly large number of mis- 
readings of the Manuscript, see Dr. Steadman's forthcoming review in Modern Language 
Notes. 
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